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Abstract 


The population of immigrant students in the U.S. increases every year. Due to the 
increasing number of students attending schools in the U.S. their needs have also increased. In 
order to meet the needs of this growing group, teachers, counselors, and school staff need to be 
knowledgeable of strategies to support ELL students' social and academic needs. This project is 
designed as a workshop for middle school teachers, counselors, and school staff who work with 
ELL newcomer students. The content and activities of this workshop focus on strategies to create 
culturally responsive school environments that supports the emotional and social needs of ELL 
students during their first years of education in the U.S. As an outcome of this workshop, 
participants will be able to identify strategies to support the cultural adaptation of newcomer 
students present in their schools. In addition to the strategies, teachers, counselors, and staff will 
reflect on the influence that their current practices and school environment has on the cultural 


adaptation process of their ELL newcomer students. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Having the opportunity to work as an ESL teacher in the United States has given me a 
broader vision of the challenges and realities that English language learners (ELL) face during 
their first years of education. ELL newcomer students face many challenges in terms of language 
proficiency, academic deficit, ethnic identity, and self-awareness. The constant observation of 
their struggles has led me to search for different strategies to better support them emotionally and 
academically. 

I currently work as a middle school ESL teacher in North Carolina where I have observed 
how ELL students, especially newcomers, struggle to meet the requirements for academic 
success while still learning about the norms of their new social environment. Newcomer students 
also struggle to understand and follow school and classroom rules and procedures since they lack 
the knowledge of the social norms guiding school interactions and teachers’ expectations of 
students. In addition to the students’ struggles, teachers and school staff express that they do not 
receive enough training in strategies to support the academic, social, and emotional needs of that 
ELL students present in their schools. 

Newcomer ELL students spend the majority of their school time in mainstream 
classrooms and only a small percentage of their school day with an ESL specialist. For this 
reason, it is imperative for all teachers, counselors, and school staff to work collectively in order 
to assist ELL students with their needs once they begin their academic path in the U.S. 
Therefore, I plan to design a workshop for middle-school teachers, counselors and staff working 


with newcomer ELL students. This workshop focuses on strategies to design and implement 


culturally responsive practices involving: language acquisition process, student’s emotional 
realities, cultural identity formation, family support, curriculum design, and legislation regulating 
the education progress of ELL students. 

Additionally, the population of immigrant students in the U.S. increases every year. 
According to the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in 2018, 56.6 million students 
attended elementary and secondary schools in the United States of which 18.9 million are 
children of immigrants. Due to the increasing number of ELLs enrolled in the American school 
system, their needs have also increased. Educators, counselors, and school staff are in need of 
constant training in strategies to support and meet the needs of this growing group of students 
who are starting to adjust to an unfamiliar cultural setting and school system. 

One of the settings in which these changes are found is the academic environment. Once 
the students enroll in the school, they are expected to learn and act based on the values, cultural 
characteristics, and norms of the school. Students are also expected to learn and perform 
academically like other students. According to Garcia- Vazquez (1995), schools should aim to 
facilitate and guide students in their process of cultural adaptation once they begin their 
academic life in the U.S, and then, from that base, schools can begin to focus on enhancing 
communicative and academic proficiency in the language in which they are instructed and tested. 

As an outcome of this workshop, I expect teachers, counselors, and staff to be able to 
identify strategies to support the cultural adaptation of newcomer students present in their 
schools. In addition to the strategies, teachers, counselors, and staff will be given specific ideas 
that they can implement to create culturally responsive school environments that supports the 


emotional and social needs of ELL students during their first years of education in the U.S. 


On the whole, the school’s ability to ensure equal educational opportunities for all 
students is highly connected to the way teachers, counselors, and other school staff interact with 
students. According to the data gathered by Walker and Iiams (2004) in their study about the 
teacher attitudes towards English language learners in the mainstream classroom, teachers who 
reported having at least some training in ELL education were more likely to want ELLs in their 
classes, be more receptive to the idea that ELLs bring needed diversity to the school, and hold a 
stronger belief that mainstream teachers need to adapt their instruction for ELLs. This study 
supports the beneficial impact that proper teacher training has in the social and academic 
development of ELLs. When teachers are knowledgeable of the best approaches to support ELLs 
in terms of language proficiency, academic deficit, ethnic identity, and self-awareness their 


students are more likely to be socially and academically successful. 


Chapter II: Review of Literature 


In this chapter, I review scholarship related to strategies for supporting ELL newcomer 
students’ acculturation process in middle school. 1 begin by presenting an overview of the 
classroom demographics in the United States regarding immigrant students, followed by some 
definitions of key terms related to the acculturation process. I then review the literature related to 
acculturation, its models, dimensions, and challenges. I conclude with a discussion of strategies 
for middle schools to support ELL newcomer students’ acculturation process and how the 
implementation of these strategies benefits them. 

The population of immigrant students in the United States increases every year. Based on 
the data published by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in 2018, 56.6 million 
students attended elementary and secondary schools in the United States and 18.9 million of that 
number are children of immigrants (State Nonfiscal Survey, 2018). According to Fix and Passel 
(2003), “approximately one in five students in kindergarten through 12th grade is the child of 
immigrants” (p. 4). This includes foreign-born U.S. citizens, native-born children of immigrant 
parents, and undocumented immigrants. Out of the population of immigrant students, “recently 
arrived foreign-born immigrants (i.e., those in the United States less than 5 years) also represent 
a larger share of the secondary than elementary schools’ populations” (2.7 versus 2.0 percent) 
(Ruiz-de-Velasco, Fix, & Clewell, 2000, p. 11). Due to the high number of children of 
immigrants, schools in the United States have, not only been struggling to serve the existing 


population of immigrant students (Carhill et al., 2008), but also face a future increase in this 


population. Also, a substantial growth for minority and immigrant population groups is projected 


to continue over the next 20 years (Status and Trends in the Education, 2007). 


Definition of Key Terms 


Ethnic identity. 

Ethnic identity is a "self-conscious identification" with a group that shares a common 
descent and history, which may include but not be limited to physical characteristics, symbols, 
traditions, and language (Cornell & Hartmann, 2007 as cited in Gushiken, 2014, p. 34). Ethnic 
identity also refers “to the individual level of identification with a culturally defined collectivity” 


(Hutchinson & Smith, 1996, p. 5). 


Minority group. 

Minority group is a term which designates non-predominant cultural groups. As defined 
by Schermerhorn (1964), "it is any group smaller than half the population of a society whose life 
history and culture differs significantly from the remainder; this group, in the process of social 
change, becomes differentiated from the surrounding population so as to assume a status of 


subordination” (p. 246). 


Culture. 
Culture is relative, fluid, dynamic, and constantly changing. Culture is shaped by the 
environment and re-created by the life experiences of each individual. Some cultural traits are 


easy to identify like language and traditions; others are subconscious processes: core values, 


worldview, which sometimes are only recognized by the individual when exposed to a culture 


different from their own (Jackson, 2014). 


Acculturation 

During their first years in the United States, ELL students face many challenges in terms 
of language proficiency, academic deficit, ethnic identity, and self-awareness. All those 
challenges are linked to a process called: acculturation. The term acculturation was first used and 
defined in the field of anthropology. Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits (1936) conceptualized 
acculturation as “phenomena which results when groups of individuals having different cultures 
come into continuous first-hand contact with subseguent changes in the original culture patterns 
of either or both groups” (p. 149). On a more current conceptualization, acculturation refers to 
the contact between individuals or groups from different cultural backgrounds as well as the 
possible adaptation that takes place as a result of such contact (Berry, 1980). Additionally, 
according to Gibson (2001), acculturation can be defined as “the process of cultural change and 
adaptation that occurs when individuals from different cultures come into contact with each 
other” (p. 19). These interactions, changes, and adaptations have effects on both a societal and 


individual level. 


Theoretical Models of the Acculturation Process 

Acculturation has been defined based on two main perspectives: acculturation on a 
societal level and acculturation on an individual level. These different conceptual approaches 
have resulted in different theoretical models of acculturation. In order to be familiar with the 


conceptual theories that guide the research related to acculturation, a description of the most 


relevant models is necessary. There are two main prevalent theoretical models to conceptualize 
the process of acculturation: the unidimensional model and the bimodal model/multidimensional 


model. 


The unidimensional model. 

This model defines acculturation as an unidimensional process and sets assimilation as 
the main goal of the acculturation process. The unidimensional model conceptualized 
acculturation as a process in which an individual or minority group will discard the values, 
practices, and beliefs of their cultural heritage to adopt the ones of the host culture. According to 
Healey and O’Brien (2009), “the traditional perspective on assimilation theories and concepts of 
this model are based on the assimilation experiences of the immigrants who came from Europe 
from the 1820s to the 1920s.” (Healey & O’Brien, 2009, p. 46). A classic exemplar of this model 


approach is Gordon’s model of assimilation (Gordon, 1978). 


Gordon’s model of assimilation. 

This model conceptualized acculturation as a process in which an individual or group 
adopts the traditions, practices, beliefs, and values of the host culture in order to fit in by giving 
up its own cultural heritage. Gordon's (1978) model stated that there are seven subprocess or 
stages a person goes through during their acculturation process: cultural assimilation, structural 
assimilation, marital assimilation, identificational assimilation, attitude receptional assimilation, 
behavior receptional assimilation, and civic assimilation. As the person moves forward to the 
next stage, it indicates that the individual is advancing through a complete and desired 


assimilation into the host society. The most notorious changes regarding language acguisition, 


social interactions, and identity formation occur during Gordon’s (1978) earliest stages of 
assimilation: cultural assimilation, structural assimilation, marital assimilation. 

During the stage of cultural assimilation of an immigrant living in the United States, the 
individual is expected to show changes in terms of eating habits, value systems, and in some 
cases altering the spelling of the family surname (Healey & O’Brien, 2009). A clear indicator of 
the cultural assimilation stage is learning the English language. Structural assimilation is a stage 
where the individual belonging to a minority group is part of the social structure of the host 
society (Gordon, 1978). This assimilation stages begins in the secondary sectors of the social 
structure, such as schools, colleges and businesses. Then, it gradually moves up to the primary 
section of the social structure where the individual will become a member of smaller groups such 
as: clubs, families and friendship groups. According to Healey and O’Brien (2009), an indicator 
of the structural assimilation stage is the extent to which a person belonging to the minority 
group has neighbors, acquaintances or is a close friend with a person belonging to the host 
society. 

Marital assimilation is the last step in Gordon’s (1978) earliest stages of assimilation. 
Marital assimilation occurs after the integration of the individual to the primary section of the 
social structure, and “it is a signal that minority group members have adopted cultural patterns of 
the host or majority population, such as its language and customs, and that they have been 
absorbed, both economically and politically, into mainstream society” (Qian & Lichter, 2007, p. 


70). 


The bimodal model/multidimensional model. 

This theoretical model approaches acculturation as a multidimensional process in which 
an individual or group in contact with a different culture chooses to acguire or not the practices, 
beliefs, and values of the host culture. The individual or group involved in the acculturation 
process, also need to make decisions related to what extent they want to maintain and carry on 
their own culture’s practices, beliefs, and values (Berry, 2003). Also, this model of acculturation 
explores ethnic identity as formed by two independent variables: host culture and heritage 
culture (Li, 2016). This new perspective on ethnic identity allowed researchers to reflect on more 
complex variables that were not considered in the unidimensional model. The most widely 


known bimodal model is Berry’s acculturation model (Berry, 2003). 


Berry’s model of acculturation. 

According to Berry (1997), “In all plural societies, cultural groups and their individual 
members, in both the dominant and non-dominant situations, must deal with the issue of how to 
acculturate” (p. 9). Two main categories influencing the acculturation process were identified in 
this model: cultural maintenance and contact and participation. On the one hand, the cultural 
maintenance variable was described as the importance given by the individual or group to their 
heritage culture and the effort to maintain it. On the other hand, the contact and participation 
variable described to what extent the group or individual wanted to become involved or not with 
other cultural groups (Berry, 2003). 

Berry’s (2003) model explores receiving-culture acquisition and heritage-culture 
retention as independent dimensions. The intersection of these two dimensions creates four 


quadrants and each quadrant relates to a different acculturation strategy. The four acculturation 
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strategies are: (a) assimilation, (b) separation, (c) integration, and (d) marginalization (Berry, 
2003). Assimilation is the process in which the individual or group adopts the host culture and 
rejects their heritage culture. In contrast, separation occurs when the individual or group chooses 
to maintain their heritage culture by avoiding interactions with the host culture. The integration 
strategy occurs when the individual or group chooses to maintain their heritage culture while 
being involved with the host culture. Lastly, the marginalization represents the rejection or lack 
of interest for both the heritage and host culture (Li, 2016). 

After reviewing the main two theoretical models of acculturation: The unidimensional 
model and the bimodal model, it has been shown that the bimodal model offers a more integral 
approach of the acculturation process. With the inclusion of the variables affecting acculturation 
as a main part of the acculturation process, the bimodal model recognizes the individualities and 
unigueness of the process for each individual or group (Berry, 2003). Also, because of the broad 
research related to the bimodal model of acculturation process, this model provides a solid 
framework for conceptualizing acculturation, its dimensions and challenges in an individual and 
societal level (Berry, Kim, Minde, & Mok, 1987). Additionally, as the main exponent and most 
researched model of this theoretical approach, Berry's model of acculturation offers a 
conceptualization of different acculturation strategies in a given society and explains how these 


strategies relate to one another in an societal and individual level (Ward & Kennedy, 1994). 


Dimensions and Challenges of The Acculturation Process 
The demographic composition of classrooms in the United States is rapidly changing. 
The population of minorities and immigrants in the classrooms will continue to increase over the 


next 20 years (National Center of Education Statistics, 2007). As a result of this rapid growing 
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population, school teachers, counselors, and staff who work with ELL students need to adjust 
their practices to meet the specified needs that ELL students face in the school environment. As 
stated by Herrera and Murry (2016), “Schoolteachers, administrators, and specialists are 
responsible for educating all students” (p. 9); therefore, it is necessary to identify and understand 
the factors that need to be accounted for in order to ensure support and egual educational 


opportunities for all students. 


The prism model. 

The prism model was first published by Collier (1995) and then expanded by the work of 
Thomas and Collier (1997). This model “defines major developmental processes that children 
experience during their school years that need to be supported at school for language acquisition 
and learning to take place” (Thomas & Collier, 2007, p. 333). The prism model is based on the 
idea that there are four dimensions that guide ELLs academic and social success in the school 
environment. These dimensions are: linguistic, academic, cognitive, and sociocultural (Thomas 
& Collier, 2007). Even though all four dimensions are interconnected as they address 
simultaneous developmental process related to social development and academic achievement. 
The focus will be on the sociocultural dimension as it addresses the processes influencing 


students’ cultural adjustment and academic success (Herrera & Murry, 2016). 


Sociocultural dimension. 
This dimension is located at the core of the prism model (Thomas & Collier, 1997). The 
sociocultural dimension addresses the ongoing developmental processes related to the student’s 


heritage culture, family interactions, and identity creation (Herrera & Murry, 2016). These 
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processes can occur in different social contexts and one of them is the school. Therefore, “highly 
effective teachers of CLD students take time to understand and build on student experiences 
associated with this dimension” (Herrera & Murry, 2016, p. 11). The sociocultural dimension 
focuses primarily on the sociocultural challenges and sociocultural processes that influence the 
transitional adjustment and academic success of CLD (culturally and linguistically diverse) 


students. 


Challenges of the sociocultural dimension. 

Herrera and Murry (2016) classified the sociocultural challenges into two main 
categories: cultural and psychosocial. On the one hand, the cultural category approaches the 
challenges related but not limited to adapting to a new country, adapting to a new school system, 
and learning the nuances of the school’s culture. On the other hand, the psychosocial category 
approaches the challenges related to ambiguity, anxiety, prejudice, and discrimination (Herrera 
& Murry, 2016). 

Findings by Herrera and Murry (2016) have suggested that the culture of the school has 
an effect in the relationships between ELL students and their teachers. Additionally, school 
culture can also influence the Ells’ perspectives of their educational experience and the teachers, 
administrators, and staff attitudes toward ELL students (Herrera & Murry, 2016). Therefore, 
schools need to create a socio-culturally supportive school environment that recognizes and 
values the ELL students’ cultural heritage. 

Teachers, counselors, and school staff working with ELLs need to, not only be aware of 
the cultural and linguistic knowledge and skills that CLD students bring to the classroom, but 


also be aware of the psychosocial challenges faced by ELLs and how to better support students 
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to overcome those challenges. Nieto (1999) highlighted the importance of affirming students’ 
cultural experiences in order to build positive relationships with students and make connections 
that facilitate learning. In addition to this, when teachers design their practices aiming to lower 
students’ anxiety and boost students’ self-confidence and motivation, more input will reach 
students, which will have a positive effect on the students’ learning process (Krashen, 1982). As 
the ELL students face the aforementioned challenges, they are also developing a series of 
sociocultural processes which also have an effect in the students’ transitional adjustment and 


academic success (Herrera & Murry, 2016). 


Sociocultural dimension processes. 

The sociocultural processes ELL students face during their transitional adjustment to a 
new culture have a great influence on their attitudes, behaviors, perspectives, and achievement. 
Herrera and Murry (2016), classified these processes into two categories: psychosocial and 
cultural. The psychosocial category focusses on the process related to self-esteem, motivation 
building, social identity formation, interpersonal relationships, and psychosocial support 
network. The cultural category encompasses the process of acculturation and conflict resolution 
skills. Herrera and Murry (2016). Understanding the effect that these processes have on the 
behaviors and resiliency of ELLs, will guide teachers, counselors and school staff working with 
ELLs to create safe and welcoming school environments that support students’ achievement and 
adjustment (Thomas & Collier, 1997). 

Acculturation has been identified as “probably the most significant of sociocultural 
processes, especially for the newly or recently arrived CLD student” (Herrera &Murry, 2016, p. 


18). Acculturation has also been described as a source of stress that can have a negative impact 
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on children’s psychological health, as stated by (Kulis et al., 2009), “immigrant youth are 
vulnerable to acculturation stress because they have transitioned from one society to another 
through migration” (Kulis, Marsiglia, & Nieri, 2009, p. 445). Based on the importance and 
effects of acculturation on ELLs, there is a need for more and better research into what schools 
should do to support newcomer ELL students* acculturation process. Therefore, professional 
development focusing on strategies to support individual students in coping with the process of 
acculturation is imperative for all staff in charge of ELLs academic and social development. 

To conclude, acculturation has been described by Herrera and Murry (2016) as a process 
that has severe phycological costs for ELLs, “whether these costs are debilitating and without 
purpose, or developmental and transforming, tends to be a function of the acculturation 
environment.” (Herrera & Murry, 2016, p. 18). Thus, to provide ELLs with a supportive 
acculturation environment, teachers, counselors, and school staff need to be knowledgeable of 
about the strategies and the benefits of creating culturally responsive environments and 
implementing culturally responsive classroom practices. Powell, Cantrell, Malo-Juvera, and 
Correll (2016), conceptualized culturally responsive instruction as the “practices that connect 
learning to the cultural knowledge and experiences of students and that draws on students” 
cultural and linguistic strengths and frames of reference in instruction, thereby resulting in higher 
levels of student achievement” (p. 3). The implementation of these culturally responsive 
practices in the school environment, serves the purpose of making ELLs feel welcome and 
valued for their differences and challenged to continue growing academically and socially 


(Thomas & Collier, 1997) . 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind designing a workshop on strategies to create 
culturally responsive school environments that support the emotional and social needs of ELL 
students during their first years of education in the United States. The workshop and the 
activities provide participants with a base knowledge of the educational research related to the 
acculturation process of ELL newcomer students. Also, participants will be part of group 
activities and discussions groups aiming to identify strategies to support the cultural adaptation 
of newcomer students present in their schools and reflect on their current practices. 

The population of immigrant students in the United States is constantly increasing. 
According to data published by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in fall 2016, 
the percentage of ELLs enrolled in public schools in the United States was higher with 9.6 
percent than it was in fall 2000 with 8.1 percent. ELL students represented an average of 14.0 
percent of total public school enrollment in cities and 9.3 percent in suburban areas. As a result 
of the continuous growth of the ELL population enrolled in the American school system, their 
specific needs have also increased. In order to support their ELLs, teachers, counselors, and 
school staff must be knowledgeable of strategies to support ELL students' social and academic 
needs. This can only be achieved by offering teachers, counselors, and school staff proper 
training on this topic; otherwise, they will struggle to meet the needs of this group of students. 

When ELLs enroll for the first time in the American school system, they face many 
challenges related to their language proficiency, social interactions, and ethnic and cultural 


identity formation. ELLs find themselves immersed in a new culture and new schools, facing a 
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dilemma. On the one hand, they need to adapt to their social interactions according to the norms 
of the dominant culture by giving up their cultural identity in order to fit better for a specific 
social group. On the other hand, they need to keep their cultural identity and feel fearful of being 
excluded and rejected in the new academic and social environment if they do this (Berry, 2003). 

These challenges are products of their acculturation process. According to Herrera and 
Murphy (2016) the acculturation process is the most significant process for newly arrived CLD 
students. Therefore, professional development focusing on strategies to support individual 
students in coping with the process of acculturation is imperative for all staff in charge of ELLs 
academic and social development. Additionally, the age of migration is a factor that influences 
the acculturation process of ELLs. For individuals migrating at a young age, it will be easier to 
adapt to the host culture compared to those who migrate at a later age (Hakuta et al., 2003). 
Hence, this workshop will focus on ELL newcomer students’ acculturation process in middle 
school. 

The final product of this project is a workshop for middle school teachers, counselors, 
and school staff who work with ELL newcomer students. This workshop is divided into three 
stages of 45 minutes each. Each stage focuses on a specific objective geared towards the 
identification, practice, and reflection on strategies to create culturally responsive school 
environments that support the emotional and social needs of ELL newcomer students in middle 
school. The stages of this workshop are designed using Kolb’s experiential learning model 
(Kolb, 1984). This model recognizes the learner as an active participant of the learning process. 
When used in the educational field, this model promotes change and development in the 
teacher’s self-knowledge about their teaching practices and conceptualization of the total 


learning process by providing time for reflection (Kolb £ Kolb, 2006). Additionally, Sugarman 
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(1985) has highlighted the effectiveness of the experiential learning model for curriculum 
planning, implementation, and evaluation in the counseling field. 

The first stage covers a review of educational research related to theories and models of 
acculturation. This stage is presented as a lecture followed by a group discussion about the 
sociocultural challenges and processes involved in the acculturation process of ELL newcomer 
students and how can they get to know their ELLs. During the group discussion portion, 
participants will be divided in small groups according to their roles in the school. The expected 
outcome of the activity is a preassessment tool created by the participants and presented by one 
member of each group. 

The second stage of the workshop provides participants with the opportunity to analyze 
different hypothesis and approaches in how the culture of the school influences ELLs’ 
acculturation process and select strategies and the conditions necessary to create a safe and 
welcoming school/classroom environment that supports ELLs. Lastly, the third stage of the 
workshop is divided into two parts. During the first part of the workshop, participants reflect on 
their current practices and the influence that their school environment has on the cultural 
adaptation process of their ELL newcomer students. Then participants work in their groups to 
create a list of practices to implement in classrooms/school to address the specific needs of their 
ELL newcomer students. Finally, participants reflect on the content presented in the workshop 
by completing a 3,2,1 handout as part of the reflection piece of the workshop. 

This professional development is an ongoing learning experience designed to expand the 
participants’ knowledge. Thus, during the second part of the third stage a list of resources and 
suggested readings about current educational research regarding different strategies to support 


ELL students’ cultural adaptation while assisting their academic, social, and emotional needs 
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will be shared with the participants. As an outcome of this workshop, participants will be able to 
identify strategies to support the cultural adaptation of newcomer students present in their 
schools by reflecting on the influence that their current practices and school environment has on 


the cultural adaptation process of their ELL newcomer students. 


Chapter 4: Workshop 


This workshop focuses on strategies to create culturally responsive school environments 
that support the emotional and social needs of ELL students during their first years of education 
in the United States. The intended participants for this workshop are middle school teachers, 
counselors, and school staff who work with ELL newcomer students. The delivery of the 
workshop content and activities is supported by a Power Point presentation (See Appendix A). 
This workshop is divided on three stages of 45 minutes each. Each stage offers opportunities for 
participants to interact, practice, and reflect on the content presented. 

The first stage objective aims to identify sociocultural challenges and processes involved 
in the acculturation process of ELLs to design a pre-assessment tool for ELL newcomers. The 
second stage objective focuses on analyzing different theories and approaches to acculturation 
and their applicability to create safe and welcoming school/classroom environments that support 
ELLs social and academic needs. Lastly, the third stage focuses on reflecting on the influence 
that current practices and school environment has on the cultural adaptation process of ELL 
newcomer students and a discussion about practices to implement in classrooms/school to 


address the specific needs of ELL newcomer students. 
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First Stage 

This stage begins with a presentation of the percentage of ELLs enrolled in public 
schools in the United States, according to the data gathered by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) in fall 2016 (Figure 4.1. See also Appendix A, Slide #4) The presentation of 
this data aims to raise awareness of the continuous growth of the ELL population and the 
importance of supporting the social and emotional needs of this growing population of 


immigrant students. 





hd 


Figure 4.1: Percentage of Public School Students who Were ELLs: Fall 2016 


Next, the focus is placed on the sociocultural dimension as it addresses the processes 
influencing students’ cultural adjustment and academic success (Herrera & Murry, 2016). This 
content is presented on a table that summarizes and provides examples of the challenges of this 


dimension (Figure 4.2. See also Appendix A, Slide 5). 
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Adjustment to new country, town, city, or school. 








cultures 

© Emphasis on equality and meritocracy 
versus equity 

& School/class environment 

& Distance/spsce perspectives 

$ Time/punctuality perspectives 





© National debate over bilingual education 
and immigration policy 

© increased terrorism and subsequent rise 

in xenophobia 














Figure 4.2: Sociocultural Dimension: Challenges 


After discussing the challenges, the processes of the sociocultural dimension are also 
discussed. The discussion focuses on the effect that these processes have on the behaviors and 
resiliency of ELLs, with the intention of guiding the participants to reflect on the need to create 
safe and welcoming school environments that support students’ achievement and adjustment 


(Thomas & Collier, 1997) (Figure 4.3. See also Appendix A, Slide 6). 


Acculturation Self-esteem 

Developing conflict resolution skills Cultural identity formation 
Learning to view situations from multiple points | Motivation building 

of view 











Social identity formation 





Establishing positive interpersonal relationships 
Creating a psychosocial support network 

















Figure 4.3: Sociocultural Dimension: Processes 


Next, the discussion focuses on the acculturation process as it is the most significant 


process for newly arrived CLD students (Herrera & Murphy, 2016) and the main focus of the 
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workshop. A definition of acculturation is presented and discussed by the facilitator and 


participants (Figure 4.4. See also Appendix A, Slide 7). 





Figure 4.4: Acculturation Defined 


Following the definition of acculturation, Berry’s model of acculturation is presented 
(Figure 4.5. See also Appendix A, Slide 8). This model offers a conceptualization of different 
acculturation strategies and explains how these strategies relate to one another in a societal and 
individual level (Ward & Kennedy, 1994). At this point of the workshop the facilitator explains 
each of the four acculturation strategies: assimilation, separation, integration, and 
marginalization (Berry, 2003), and with help of the participants creates a list of the variables 


affecting each acculturation stage (Figure 4.6. See also Appendix A, Slide 9). 


1. Do | want to maintain my 
original cultural identity? 


2. Do I want to have 
relations with the host 
culture around me? 


Is it considered to be of value to maintain 
one’s cultural heritage? 





REENSBORO 
COLLEGE 


Figure 4.5: Berry’s Acculturation Model 
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Figure 4.6: Key Factors in Acculturation 


Lastly, participants are divided in small groups according to their roles in the school. 
After a guick review of the sociocultural challenges and processes involved in the acculturation 
process of ELL newcomer students and the importance of getting to know their ELLs. 
Participants will design an observation guide to pre-assess ELL newcomer students, including 
aspects of'the culture that could influence the ELL newcomer”s cultural adaptation process 


(Figure 4.7. See also Appendix A, Slide 10). 





Figure 4.7: Getting to Know Your Students 
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Second Stage 

This stage begins with a discussion of how the culture of the school influences ELLs’ 
acculturation process. Initially, participants will identify beliefs and attitudes that have an impact 
on the ELLs educational experience, behavior in school, and performance in the classroom 
(Figure 4.8. See also Appendix A, Slide 11). Next, the discussion focuses on the 


counterproductive influences of the school’s culture and how they might affect educators and 


their beliefs (Figure 4.9. See also Appendix A, Slide 12). 





REENSBORO 
Source: Berrra, S G, & Murry, KG (2016) Mastering ESL/EFL methods: Differentiated instruction for culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students. COLLEGE 


Figure 4.8: School’s Culture 





Figure 4.9: Counterproductive Influences and Beliefs 
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Then, the discussion focuses on the U-Curve hypothesis on Acculturation (Cushner, 
McClelland, & Safford, 2009). Each stage is analyzed with the objective of identifying the 
struggles and challenges that ELLs face during each seguential stage of their acculturation 
process. Also, a special emphasis is placed on the hostility phase and the influence that this stage 


has on the behaviors and outcomes of ELLs (Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide 13). 


Honeymoon Home 


Hostility | Jz 


oe 





Figure 4.10: The U-Curve Hypothesis on Acculturation 


Lastly, each participant reviews their assigned acculturation stage using the handout 
provided by the facilitator (see Appendix B). The goal of the activity is to identify the behaviors 
related to each acculturation stage and to list the possible impact each stage has in the ELLs’ 
attitudes and performance. After completing the activity, each participant will share their 
thoughts with the rest of the participants at their table (Figure 4.11. See also Appendix A, Slide 


14). 
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Figure 4.11: Stage Review 


Third Stage 

This stage is divided into two parts. The first part provides participants with the 
opportunity to reflect on their current practices and the influence that their school environment 
has on the cultural adaptation process of their ELL newcomer students. The second part consists 
of sharing a list of resources and suggested readings about current educational research regarding 
different strategies to support ELL students* cultural adaptation. First, the participants are 
introduced to Maslow's hierarchy of human needs (Maslow, 1968). Then, participants will be 
presented with ideas to implement to support the newcomer students considering two basic 


needs: safety and security and sense of belonging (Figure 4.12. See also Appendix A, Slide 15). 





Figure 4.12: Maslow's Hierarchy of Human Needs 
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Next, participants exchange views in how supporting ELL newcomer students’ 
acculturation process should look, sound, and feel like in their schools to promote safety and 
security and sense of belonging among its members. To do so, participants work in groups to 
complete a chart in which they summarize the characteristics of a culturally responsive school 
environment (Figure 4.13. See also Appendix A, Slide 16). Then, the charts are posted for all the 


participants to view, followed by a group discussion about the most common topics listed on the 


chart. 





Figure 4.13: Chart 


Then, a summary of the key concepts, main topics, and educational research supporting 
the workshop is presented as an introduction for the final activities of the workshop (Figures 4.14 


& 4.15. See also Appendix A, Slides 17 & 18). 
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Figure 4.14: In a Nutshell 





Figure 4.15: In a Nutshell (continued) 


After that, participants are divided in groups to reflect on their roles as members of the 
school by creating a list of practices to implement in classrooms/school focusing on strategies to 
support newcomer students in coping with the process of acculturation (Figure 4.16. See also 
Appendix A, Slide 19). By the end of the activity, one member of each group shares their ideas 


and guestions with the rest of the participants. 
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Figure 4.16: Group Discussion 


To conclude the first part, participants reflect on the content presented in the workshop 
by completing a 3,2,1 activity. For this activity each participant uses sticky notes to tell three 
things learned from the workshop, describe two strategies to use in their current practice to 
support the cultural adaptation of newcomer students, and identify one thing they want to learn 
more about and explain why they want to learn more about it (Figure 4.16. See also Appendix A, 


Slide 20). 





Figure 4.17: Final Reflection 


Finally, with the objective of supporting participants to expand their knowledge about 


strategies to support the cultural adaptation of newcomer students present in their schools by 
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reflecting on the influence that their current practices and school environment has on the cultural 
adaptation process of their ELL newcomer students a list of resources and suggested readings 


will be shared as the final portion of the workshop (see Appendix C). 


Chapter 5: Conclusion 


The population of immigrant students enrolled in the American school system increases 
every year. Therefore, the possibility to find ELLs enrolled in our school is constantly 
increasing. Out of this group of immigrant students, this workshop focuses on ELL newcomer 
students. Recently arrived ELLs face many challenges in terms of language proficiency, 
academic deficit, ethnic identity, and self-awareness. On the one hand, ELL newcomers are 
expected to act based on the values, cultural characteristics and norms of the new culture. On the 
other hand, ELL newcomers are also expected to learn and perform academically like other 
students. The constant observation of their struggles has led me to search for different strategies 
to better support them emotionally and academically as they are immersed into a strange new 
culture. 

My experience as a middle school newcomer ESL teacher has given me a broader vision 
of the challenges and realities that ELLs face during their first years of education in The United 
States. Most of these challenges faced by ELLs are product of their acculturation process. After 
reflecting on my observations and experiences, it became clear that supporting individual 
students in coping with the process of acculturation is a task that cannot be completed by one 
person. It is necessary that all school staff members work collectively to assist ELL newcomer 
students with their needs by creating safe and welcoming school/classroom environments. Sadly, 
it is a reality that teachers and staff members who work with ELLs do not receive enough 
training in Strategies to support the acculturation process of their students. Thus, this workshop 


focuses on training all staff members who work with ELLs on strategies to design and implement 
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culturally responsive practices involving: language acquisition process, student’s emotional 
realities, and cultural identity formation. 

While reviewing the literature to gather the necessary information to write this thesis and 
design this workshop, I found opportunities to reflect on my own teaching practice and the 
impact that the culture of the school has on my perception of ELLs and on the ELLs’ perceptions 
of school. I learned that even though meeting the emotional and social needs of newcomers, 
ELLs are a constantly overlooked group of students, which plays a fundamental role in their 
academic endeavors. Therefore, our efforts as schools need to reflect our knowledge and 
understanding of the importance of supporting our students’ cultural adaptation process. In 
addition to my learning experience, I expect this workshop to raise awareness among teachers, 
counselors, and school staff about the importance that creating culturally responsive school 
environments has on the outcomes of their ELLs. 

This workshop aims to promote discussions between school staff members related to the 
design and implementation of strategies to support the cultural adaptation of newcomer students 
present in their schools while providing opportunities for reflecting on their current practices. I 
expect that by providing participants with a base knowledge of the sociocultural challenges and 
processes involved in the acculturation process and the impact these challenges have on the 
social and academic development of their ELL newcomers as well as reviewing strategies to 
support their cultural adaptation will encourage schools to discuss and create initiatives to 
develop a safe, respectful, and diverse school culture that support their ELLs’ needs. 

Lastly, when reviewing the literature on improving strategies to support ELL newcomers, I 
realized that research has been done focusing mostly on supporting their academic needs. 


Therefore, further research that targets the influence that acculturation has on the emotional and 
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social development of ELL newcomers is needed in order to provide schools with strategies that 


target these specific needs. 
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Slide # 11 





Source: Herrera, S. G, & Murry, K.G. (2016) Mastering ESL/EFL methods: Differentiated instruction for culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students. 
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Acculturation has also been described as a source of stress that can 
have a negative impact on children's psychological health (Kulis et 
al., 2009). 


Reflective teachers empathize with students at each phase of the acculturation process 


and strive to better understand the influences it may have on the students’ language 


development, cognitive growth, and academic achievement (Herrera 8 Murry, 2016). 





Slide # 17 
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staff's attitudes toward ELL students (Herrera & Murry, 2016). 
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Appendix B: Handout 


Directions: Identify behaviors related to your assigned acculturation 


stage and list the possible positive or negative impact they might have on 


the ELLs’ attitudes and performance. Be ready to share your thoughts with 


the rest ofthe participants at your table 


My assigned acculturation stage is: 
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